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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JOHN ELIOT’S NATICK! 
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The fact that this name, so closely identified with Rev John 
Kliot’s life, survives to designate the scene of his mission, now a 
prominent town in Massachusetts, as well as to indicate one of 
the leading dialects of the Algonquian language, of which he has 
left some monumental examples, is deemed of sufficent impor- 
tance to justify the appearance of this brief paper. 

Deacon Joseph Ephraim, an Indian of the Natick tribe, who 
lived in the latter half of the eighteenth century, is reported to 
have given the meaning of the name “Natick” as a “ place of 
hills.” This was accepted at the time, and has been handed 
down in histories and biographies to the present day. It has 
been said, however, that Deacon Ephraim understood very im- 
perfectly his native tongue. For that reason his interpretation 
has not been regarded as of much value by those who have made 
the language a study. 

There is a village in Rhode Island bearing the same name, 
and mentioned in Dr Parson’s Indian Names of Places in Rhode 
Island, as “Natick falls and village, Natchick hill.” In a note on 
the subject, written in 1894 by Hon Amos Perry,’ secretary of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, he says: “Its Indian name 
was Nittauuke, which, stripped of its superfluous letters (one ¢t and 
the final ¢) and anglicized, became Natick.” Its meaning is given 
in Roger Williams’ Key to the Indian Language,volume 1, Rhode 
Island Historical Society’s Collection, page 86, as follows: “Auke 
signifies earth or land; Nittauke signifies my land.” 


1 Read before the A. A. A. S., Section H, at Detroit, Mich., August, 1897. 
2 Book of Minutes of Col. John Jones, of Dedham, Mass,, p. 13. 
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In a letter dated April 22, 1894, in same publication and fol- 
lowing Dr Perry’s remarks, Dr D. G. Brinton doubts the Nittauke 
derivation and “ votes in favor of the native red man as against 
his scholarly white teacher.” Accepting the meaning given by 
Deacon Ephraim, ‘‘a place of hills,” and believing “the name 
Natick to be simply a shorter form of Ma-natuck, explained in 
Trumbull’s Indian Names in Connecticut, page 21, as that of 
various prominent hills in that state, and signifying ‘ a place of 
observation or lookout ’—as a place of observation probably some 
knoll near Natick, R. L., was prominent enough to receive the 
appellation.” 

In one of his letters connected with the Rhode Island State 
census of 1885, of which Dr Perry was the superintendent, Dr 
J. Hammond Trumbull expressed dissatisfaction with the Indian 
explanation as given in the foregoing, and also a desire to see the 
Indian records of the town of Natick, R. I., in the hope of being 
able to shed light on the mooted question.’ 

The publication of the foregoing by Dr Perry led to a letter 
from Mr C. A. Downs, of New Lebanon, N. H., which was printed 
in the publications of the Rhode Island Historical Society for 
January, 1895,’ as follows: “ Natick—R. W. gives Nit-tauke, my 
land, but he does not seem to use it as a name of a place. The 
idea embodied in this application of it to a locality was beyond 
the Indian mind. I agree with Dr D.G. Brinton in your Jones’ 
pamphlet so far. I do not find in the word the least suggestion 
of a hill, neither syllable nor letter. 

“The late Judge Chandler E. Potter, of Manchester, N. H., a 
good Indian scholar, makes the following note: ‘Natick means 
a clearing or place free of trees, from the Indian words naa, bare, 
and auke, a place, the ¢ being euphonic.’ 

* Rasle’s vocabulary gives: ‘Nate, bare or cleared ; Na-t-auke, a 
clearing.’ Rev Edward Ballard, in Geographical Names on the 
Coast of Maine, Coast Survey Report, 1868, gives Naddock, writ- 
ten Nuttake, the same derivation, and cites a Penobscot Indian 
as using the word Natuah as meaning an interval. All this is 
reasonable—a probable sourceand meaning of Natick; but, know- 
ing the literalness of the Indians in their names, I was not quite 
satisfied without some evidence that Natick, in whole or part, 


1 Book of Minutes, p. 14. 


2 New Series, vol. 2, p. 262. 
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was a clearing, which no one seems to have undertaken to prove, 
so I began my search in this direction. In an account of the set- 
tlement I find this: ‘ In this place the grass was cut and timber 
felled,’ etc. This shows that there was a clearing, for otherwise 
there would be no grass; and, so far as I am concerned, the ques- 
tion is settled— Natick means a clearing. This meaning rests on 
etymology and facts. No other does.” 

The foregoing conclusions would be acceptable and the ques- 
tion settled if it were based, as Mr Downs states, on “ etymology 
and facts ;” but, alas! he is mistaken in his premises, for his au- 
thorities are, without an exception, in error or misconstrued. 

In the first place, it would be well and highly desirable to 
learn in which Algonquian dialect can be found naa, “ bare,” and 
where in Father Rasle’s Dictionary of the Abnaki appears “ nate, 
bareor cleared; Na-t-auke, a clearing” ?' The most diligent search 
through the principal grammars and vocabularies of the family 
fails to reveal any Algonquian radical with such meaning, and 
in fact there are grave doubts as to its existence. 

Again, the Penobscot ndtuah, quoted by Ballard, while it may 
be freely translated “ an interval”—-a localism in some parts of 
the United States and British provinces specifically for a low, 
level tract of land, a meadow between a river and upland, be- 
tween hills, ete.—does not literally refer to “a clearing,” but act- 
ually to a “ place between” or “in the middle.” The same ele- 
ments, the ¢ and s, being alternating letters or sounds, are found 
as components of place-names in varying forms throughout the 
whole Algonquian area—such as Nashua, Ashawah, etc. It also 
appears in the name of Eliot’s fifth praying-town “ Nashope” or 
* Nashobah,” of which further mention will be made; hence any 
etymology founded on this word, as illustrated by Mr Downs, 
must be necessarily erroneous as far as Natick is concerned. 

In the second place, the supposed identity of the Rhode Island 
Natick with that of John Eliot’s Natick must be eliminated from 
the question, for the reason that the two were not originally of the 
same origin and derivation. Since Dr Trumbull ‘“‘ expressed a 
desire to see the Indian records of the town of Natick. R. I.,” an 
early notation has been brought to light and published. It is 


1 “ Nate”* was probably misconstrued from * Nétek8, lieu de bois frane”’ (see Rasle’s 
Dictionary, in Mem. Amer. Acad., vol. 1, pp. 386, 396), the main theme of which, as the 
succeeding word, Neteg8ické (= Otchipwe, Mitigwaki, ‘‘ forest”) bears witness, connotes 
a “tree,” and not “ bare or clear.” 
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displayed on the “plat of the land comprised in the original 
purchase of the Providence Plantations,” made about 1677," in 
the form of Na-cheek, and in a “ declaration” made same year, 
‘a place called by ye Indians Natick or Nachick.”? This indi- 
cates positively to students of the language that ‘‘Na-cheek”’ was 
nearer to the true native pronunciation than Natick—a notation, 
in this instance, probably copied colloquially from the sounds 
of the better known name for ease of utterance, for at that period 
John Eliot’s Natick had acquired considerable celebrity through- 
out New England on account of his labors there. 

The Narragansett Na-cheek or Nachick is the equivalent of the 
Massachusetts Vashik (Eliot, Jer. 49 : 32), “a corner,” and was 
bestowed on Rhode Island soil because the locality was ‘‘a 
boundary place ”—“ a corner ” where the lines met in some con- 
veyance of land by the Indians to the whites, or else was “a 
corner’’ on some Indian path or trail.’ 

In discussing the true significance and etymology of the name 
Natick or Natik, the two variations as written and applied by 
Rev John Eliot to designate his most celebrated Indian praying- 
town, and as retained in the first form to the present day, one 
main factor regarding the problem has never been taken into 
consideration, that factor being found in the circumstance that 
the names of some of Eliot’s praying-towns, so called, while they 
are in the main from the dialect with which he was familiar, are 
not framed in accordance with aboriginal ideas or their method 
of constructing place-names, but are appellatives made up from 
the native language or altered from an original name, as some 
are by Eliot himself, in order to indicate some religious expres- 
sion or other sentiments connected with the early building of 
the towns. In this peculiarity, if we may so term it, he un- 
doubtedly followed the example of the Hebrew patriarchs, as is 
exemplified in the nomenclature of their ancient cities—Hebron, 
for instance, which in the Hebrew signifies association or friend- 
ship. 

In proof of this characteristic of Eliot, his first town, founded 
in 1646, in the township of Newton, near Roxbury. Mass., was 
purchased by a committee appointed by the general court of 


1 See fac-simile, Rider’s R. I. Hist. Tract, 2d series, No. 4, pp. 100, 101. 

2 Ibid., p. 86. 

3 Roger Williams remarks: ‘ Obs.: It is admirable to see what paths their naked, 
hardened feet have made in the wildernesse in most stony and rockie places.” 
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Massachusetts, “for y° incouragmt of y® Indians to live in an 
orderly way amongst us . . . & further, to set downe rules 
for their impre® & enioying thereof.” 

This place was called Nonantum or Noonatomen by Eliot, which 
signifies in English “ rejoicing.” The word, according to Dr 
Trumbull, means literally “I rejoice” or “I am well minded.” 
The form Noonatomen (or Nonantomum) is plural, we rejoice.”’! 
Dr Trumbull, in his “ Names in Connecticut,” modifies this, but 
without much difference, as “Nonantam, i. e., he blesses.” It is 
well to observe that no Indian would have applied such a name 
to a locality, for the reason that their own names are invariably 
descriptive in one way or another of the place designated. No- 
nantum was afterward abandoned and Natick became the first 
praying-town in the list as handed down by Eliot in his letters. 

The second town in order was Ponkipog, varied as Pakeunit or 
Pakemit; the third was Hassunnimesut ; the fourth, Okommaka- 
mesut ; the fifth, Nashope or Nashobah, was situated about twenty- 
five miles west-northwest of Boston. In this term we find the 
equivalent of the Penobscot Natuah (= Nashua), as quoted by 
Ballard, signifying “inthe middle.” The sixth town was Wame- 
sut, or Pawtucket ; the seventh, Panatucket, “is the upper part of 
Merimak-Falls, so called because of the noise the water makes ; ” 
the ninth, Quanatusset. The names of these towns, with few ex- 
ceptions, possibly, seem to be framed in accordance with Indian 
custom, but for our purpose, as they have not been critically 
analyzed, it is unnecessary to refer to them further. 

The eighth town, Magunkaquok, or Majunkaquog, was situated 
at the remotest bounds of Natick. This town was a gathering 
together of some of the Nipmuk Indians, who left their own 
places and sit together in this place and have given up them- 
selves to pray unto God.!. Dr Trumbull’ says: “ Magunkahquog, 
Makunkokoag, Magunkook (Nip’m),—a tract of land of about 300 
acres, principally in Hopkinton, Mass., which was granted by 
Massachusetts to be occupied by the praying Indians. Gookin 
(1674) writes the name of the Indian town Magunkaquog, and says 
that the signification of the name is * a place of great trees.’ This 
would be decisive were it not that Eliot, who could not be mis- 
taken as to the meaning of the name of a town that he had a 


1 Algonquian Bibliography, Pilling, p. 177. 
2 Names in Connecticut, pp. 18, 19. 
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chief hand in planting, wrote, in 1669,' ‘Magawonkkomuk,’ which 
means ‘ the place (or town) of the gift ’—i. ¢., ‘ granted place,’ from 
Magxonk, ‘ gift,’ and komuk, ‘ place.’ Possibly this, the original 
name, had, when Gookin wrote, been changed by the Indians 
themselves to the more familiar and more easily pronounced 
Magunkook, ‘ place of the great tree,’ or the plural Magunkakook 
(= Mogkunkak-auke), ‘ place of great trees.’”’ 

Natick now presents itself for our consideration and analysis. 
In examining the materials of the structure of Algonquian place- 
names, in order to translate them it may be stated that when one 
is obliged to account for the insertion of a supposed superfluous 
letter by euphony, that translations so arrived at are generally 
incorrect and worthless. In the present case it is absolutely cer- 
tain that as Eliot was the principal agent in the baptism of the 
town, he did not insert the ¢ for euphonic reasons, but because 
it belonged there as a part of the primary root or stem by him 
employed. This Algonquian verbal root nat has the meaning 
of “ searching,” “ seeking,” “ fetching,” “ going after something ; ” 
and not only is it constant in all dialects of the family, but it 
preserves its independent significance, however combined, as reso- 
lution of its synthesis by analysis plainly teaches. 

In illustration of this constancy of form and significance in 
the Cree of the far northwest, Howse’ gives us Natik, “ fetches 
he,” -ik, being the terminal or inverse form of the third person 
singular, which,’ while having the same spelling as one of Eliot’s 
forms, i. ¢., Natik, is not grammatically the same. Eastern Cree 
(Lacombe), Nat (Rac.), “Aller quérir, chercher, aller apres,” ete., 
Nipissing (Couq.), Nat-, voy Nadj et naj ; “aller quérir ;” Abnaki 
(Rasle’s), ne-nat-8’-hsbé, “Je cherche a boire Otchipwe (Baraga), 
Nad-in, “ to fetch.” In the Massachusetts (Eliot and Cotton) 
it is of frequent usage in many cluster-words, such as Nat-ineah 
(Gen. 37 : 16). “to search, to seek,” 7. ¢., “to go after something 
by seeing, observing, or marking ;” Nat-au-wuhae (Jer. 23: 12), 
“their visitation,” i. “their seeking rest; ” Nat-au-wompu 
(Gen. 22 : 13), “he looked,” 7. ¢., “he searched round about.”’ 
(Compare Delaware, Nattawoapin) ; Delaware (Brinton), Nat-en, 


1 MS. Petition, in Library of N. Y. Hist. Society. 

2 Cree Grammar, pp. 52, 53. 

3 This grammatical form is frequently used by Eliot, as in Psalms 27: 5, nut-adtash-uk, 
“me hides he;” nuk-quenashh-uk, * me sets up he.” 
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“to fetch;” “properly, to go after something” (Anthony). 
These illustrations could be extended to a much greater degree 
from all the foregoing’ and other cognate dialects. Enough, 
however, are displayed in their synthesis to indicate beyond a 
shadow of doubt the primary significance of the verbal root 
nat, as well as to prove that it is the main theme of Eliot’s 
Natick, which, with its locative case ending -ick, signifies ‘‘ the 
place of search” or “the place of (our) search.”? In most re- 
markable confirmation of this interpretation, Eliot, in a letter 
written in the summer of 1650, the year of the planting of the 
town, relates the progress of his mission and their difficulties 
in seeking for a suitable town site in the following words: “ But 
I declared unto them how necessary it was that they should first 
be civilized by being brought from their scattered and wild course 
of life into civill Cohabitation and Government . . . and there- 
fore I propounded unto them, that they should look out some place 
to begin a towne into which they might resort, and there dwell to- 
gether, enjoy Government and be made ready and prepared to 
be a People among whom the Lord might delight to dwell and 
Rule. . . . We accordingly attended thereunto to search for 
a fit place, and finally after sundry journeyes and travells to sev- 
erall places, the Lord did by his speciall providence and answer of 
prayers, pitch us wpon the place where we are at Natick.” * 

Surely nothing but an actual translation of the name by Eliot 
himself could be any stronger than these words of his which, 
after nearly two and one-half centuries of time, come forward to 
corroborate this linguistic study. 


1 Compare especially the various compounds given under Ndt in Lexique Langue 
des Cris, Lacombe. 

2 There is another curious relation in connection with this subject, if a suggestion 
may be permitted, although it may be in error, but as far as our studies have pro- 
gressed it is not, is that -atin, -adin, -adn, or -atin, as it is dialectically varied, and which 
in composition signifies ‘‘a hill or mountain,” may be possibly a derivative from the 
same root, so derived perhaps because “a hill or mountain” was “a place to seek for 
something from;” hence “a place of observation.” If this suggestion is worthy of 
thought, it becomes evident that Deacon Ephraim could see “a hill” in the name, but 
owing to his lack of knowledge of the primary significance of the root, he did not com- 
prehend the true inwarqness of the term as used by his forefathers, and as Dr Perry 
remarks in the work before quoted, ‘‘ He spoke according to the light that was in him.” 

3’ Algonquian Bibliography, Pilling, p. 178. 
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MESSAGE-STICKS USED BY THE ABORIGINES OF 
AUSTRALIA 


R. H. MATHEWS 


Message-sticks or, as they are sometimes called, “ talking- 
sticks” or “black fellows’ letters,” have occasionally been referred 
to by writers on the customs of the Australian aborigines, but 
comparatively little information has yet been recorded on this 
subject. From inquiries I have made personally and through 
numerous correspondents in different parts of Australia, [ am 
forced to the conclusion that the value of “ stick-letters” as a 
means of conveying information from one tribe to another at a 
distance has been considerably overrated and misunderstood. 
To the student of ethnology, however, they are highly interest- 
ingas showing an attempt by a primitive and uncultivated people 
to develop some method of communicating their thoughts to per- 
sons at another place by means of symbols. Speaking generally, 
the stick is given to the messenger to assist him in remembering 
the heads of the message by connecting them with certain pic- 
tures, marks, or notches cut upon it, which are explained to him 
before he sets out on his journey. The stick also serves as his 
credentials, being a confirmation or guarantee of the genuineness 
of the message. 

These message-sticks are pieces of wood of different sizes, vary- 
ing in length from an inch and a half to eighteen inches or more. 
They are in some cases flat pieces of wood, ornamented more or 
less by carving, and were often painted a bright color; in other 
instances they are merely a rounded piece of wood or rod cut 
from the branch of a tree or sapling; while a still more prim- 
itive kind are made of a piece of bark. Instances have been ob- 
served where marked pieces of bone were used in a similar man- 
ner. ‘They are marked in various ways, consisting of notches, 
dots, strokes, curves, and also with triangular, quadrilateral, and 
zigzag devices. In some of the more elaborately carved there 
are rude representations of human beings, while in some tribes 
they are not marked at all, but consist of a plain piece of wood. 
“Stick-letters”” summoning festive gatherings are sometimes 
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decorated with the down of birds, with or without other marks. 
In some tribes the wood used for making the stick must be of 
the same class ' as the sender of the message, and the messenger 
who carries it must also belong to that class. Many of the de- 
vices on these sticks are apparently for ornamentation only, and 
would depend upon the artistic skill of the maker. The marks 
are made with a piece of sharp stone, bone, or broken shell. 
Plate vit shows a number of message-sticks used by the natives 
of the following rivers in New South Wales and Queensland : 
Culgoa, Narran, Cudnappa, Bokhara, Cuttaburra, Birie, Munga- 
lalah, Clark, and Basalt. (See “description of plate vm” at the 
end of this article.) 

“Talking sticks ” appear to have been made according to some 
conventional design known among the tribes using them. One 
kind of stick is used for a corroboree where a large number of 
people assemble; another is used to convey messages or remind- 
ers between friends residing at some distance from each other; 
a certain sort of stick would be used for festive gatherings; an- 
other in cases of sickness or death, and soon. These sticks, differ- 
ing perhaps but little in general appearance, would nevertheless 
be recognized by the people inhabiting the tract of country in 
which they were used, and would thus to a certain extent have a 
more or less fixed significance, which would, however, be very 
much restricted and of little use unless accompanied by a verbal 
explanation by the bearer. 

Message-sticks are used in summoning an assemblage for hos- 
tile purposes, a meeting for corroboree, and in many cases of less 
importance. The messenger who carries the stick and the mes- 
sage is generally a young man, strong and active and a good trav- 
eler, who is, therefore, well qualified to satisfactorily discharge 
his duties. He is generally more or less known among, or is re- 
lated to, the tribes he visits, and is to some extent acquainted 
with their dialect. On his arrival at the men’s camp he hands 
the message-stick to the person to whom he has been directed 
to deliver it, giving the name of the sender and explaining the 
meaning. The party who receives the “ stick-letter ” carries it 
with him when he goes to the place to which he has been invited. 
Sticks conveying friendly messages or greetings would be carried 


1 See my papers on ** The Kamilaroi Class System,” Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Aust. (Q.), 
X, 18-34; ‘Australian Class Systems,” American Anthropologist, 1x, 411-416. 
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by women or youths, as well as by the men. There being no 
urgency for the speedy delivery of these friendly messages, they 
are not generally sent direct, but may be a long time in reach- 
ing their destination. A messenger sent to a tribe to report the 
death of a relative or person with whom they were acquainted 
would have his face painted with pipe-clay. 

The bearer of a message is never molested by any of the tribes 
through whose country he may have occasion to travel while en- 
gaged on this duty, even although the people through whom he 
may pass are not on friendly terms with his tribe. As far as I 
can learn, this rule is of universal prevalence among native tribes 
throughout the continent, and a breach of it would lead to re- 
taliation. 

Mr F. G. Jackson, in his work “The Great Frozen Land ” (1895); 
says: “All the primitive tribes of northern Europe used wood, 
bone, and stone to write and cipher upon. Du Chaillu, in his 
‘ Viking Age,’ tells how the Norsemen wrote upon staves of whale- 
bone, and how they tied hair to their letters of communication— 
just, strange to say, as the aboriginal Australians do today. I 
have seen some Australian talking-sticks with hair tied on the 
end of them, so that the recipient of the letter might the more 
easily know who sent itto him. The Australians, like the Norse- 
men, write also on bones as well as wood. A lady from whom 
I got some of my talking-sticks showed me a bone—the fibula 
of a kangaroo—with native characters on it.” 

The practice of using marked pieces of wood to accompany 
messages sent from one tribe to another may have been copied 
from some of the invading races who came to Australia in the re- 
mote past, and has been handed down in a rude form to the pres- 
ent time. The custom has been observed among the aborigines 
in different parts of Australia, but was much more highly devel- 
oped in some districts than in others, and was, so far as I can 
learn, altogether unknown among some tribes. The latter state- 
ment should, however, be tested by further investigation. 

Meetings for the performance of the initiation ceremonies are 
summoned by a messenger carrying a bull-roarer, the several 
articles of a man’s dress, some native weapons, and occasionally 
a quartz crystal. A message-stick was also sometimes carried in 
addition to these emblems. As I have given very complete de- 
tails of how these important messages are delivered in my papers 
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describing the initiation ceremonies’ of several native tribes, it 
is unnecessary for me to refer to them further in this paper. 

Although the Australian “stick-letters” were not of them- 
selves sufficient to convey any intelligible meaning, there appears 
to be some evidence that they were to a certain extent a rude 
kind of picture-writing, which would perhaps have developed 
into a more connected and useful form in course of time. It is 
well known that gesture language was more or less extensively 
recognized and understood among all Australian tribes. Gesture 
language may be called “ idea-speaking,”’ and pictographs “ idea- 
writing.” It has been said that written syllabaries and alphabets 
have been developed from pictographs, and it is suggested that 
in the picture-writing of different races the beginnings of our 
modern manuscripts and printed books are to be found. 

It is hoped that some of the residents of those districts in 
which the custom still prevails will take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities to accurately copy and fully describe as many as possible 
of these message-sticks, in order that additional light may be 
thrown upon a subject which is but little understood at present, 
and also, if possible, to enable a comparison to be made between 
Australian picture-writing and that of the peoples of other 
countries. 

As bearing upon the subject of native drawings possessing a 
possible symbolical significance, I may refer the reader to several 
papers communicated by me to different scientific journals on 
the rock paintings and carvings’ of the Australian blacks, and 
also on some remarkable drawings on the ground and on trees * 
executed by the same people. 

The territory within which the message-sticks herein described 
were used is about 250 miles in length by a width of about 200 
miles, and is distant about 600 miles from Sydney. It is situ- 
ated partly in New South Wales and partly in Queensland, and 


1“The Burbung of the Wiradthuri Tribes,” Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, xxv, 
295-318; ibid., xxvi, 272-285. ‘The Bora of the Kamilaroi Tribes,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic- 
toria, tx, n. s., 137-173. “The Bunan Ceremony of New South Wales,” American An- 
thropologist, Washington, 1x, 327-344. “The Keeparra Ceremony of Initiation,” Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., London, xxvi, 320-338, plate xxxu. “The Wandarral of the Richmond 
and Clarence Tribes,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, X, n. s., art. 1v, May, 1897. 

2“The Rock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Journ, Anthrop. 
Inst., London, xxv, 145-163, plates xv, Xv, XVI. 

3“ Australian Ground and Tree Drawings,” American Anthropologist, 1x, 33-49, one 
plate, figs. 1 to 36, 
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by women or youths, as well as by the men. There being no 
urgency for the speedy delivery of these friendly messages, they 
are not’generally sent direct, but may be a long time in reach- 
ing their destination. A messenger sent to a tribe to report the 
death of a relative or person with whom they were acquainted 
would have his face painted with pipe-clay. 

The bearer of a message is never molested by any of the tribes 
through whose country he may have occasion to travel while en- 
gaged on this duty, even although the people through whom he 
may pass are not on friendly terms with his tribe. As far as I 
can learn, this rule is of universal prevalence among native tribes 
throughout the continent, and a breach of it would lead to re- 
taliation. 

Mr F. G. Jackson, in his work “The Great Frozen Land ” (1895), 
says: “All the primitive tribes of northern Europe used wood, 
bone, and stone to write and cipher upon. Du Chaillu, in his 
‘ Viking Age,’ tells how the Norsemen wrote upon staves of whale- 
bone, and how they tied hair to their letters of communication— 
just, strange to say, as the aboriginal Australians do today. I 
have seen some Australian talking-sticks with hair tied on the 
end of them, so that the recipient of the letter might the more 
easily know who sent itto him. The Australians, like the Norse- 
men, write also on bones as well as wood. A lady from whom 
I got some of my talking-sticks showed me a bone—the fibula 
of a kangaroo—with native characters on it.” 

The practice of using marked pieces of wood to accompany 
messages sent from one tribe to another may have been copied 
from some of the invading races who came to Australia in the re- 
mote past,and has been handed down in a rude form to the pres- 
ent time. ‘The custom has been observed among the aborigines 
in different parts of Australia, but was much more highly devel- 
oped in some districts than in others, and was, so far as I can 
learn, altogether unknown among some tribes. The latter state- 
ment should, however, be tested by further investigation. 

Meetings for the performance of the initiation ceremonies are 
summoned by a messenger carrying a bull-roarer, the several 
articles of a man’s dress, some native weapons, and occasionally 
a quartz crystal. A message-stick was also sometimes carried in 
addition to these emblems. As I have given very complete de- 
tails of how these important messages are delivered in my papers 
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describing the initiation ceremonies’ of several native tribes, it 
is unnecessary for me to refer to them further in this paper. 

Although the Australian “stick-letters” were not of them- 
selves sufficient to convey any intelligible meaning, there appears 
to be some evidence that they were to a certain extent a rude 
kind of picture-writing, which would perhaps have developed 
into a more connected and useful form in course of time. It is 
well known that gesture language was more or'less extensively 
recognized and understood among all Australian tribes. Gesture 
language may be called “ idea-speaking,”’ and pictographs “ idea- 
writing.” It has been said that written syllabaries and alphabets 
have been developed from pictographs, and it is suggested that 
in the picture-writing of different races the beginnings of our 
modern manuscripts and printed books are to be found. 

It is hoped that some of the residents of those districts in 
which the custom still prevails will take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities to accurately copy and fully describe as many as possible 
of these message-sticks, in order that additional light may be 
thrown upon a subject which is but little understood at present, 
and also,if possible, to enable a comparison to be made between 
Australian picture-writing and that of the peoples of other 
countries. 

As bearing upon the subject of native drawings possessing a 
possible symbolical significance, I may refer the reader to several 
papers communicated by me to different scientific journals on 
the rock paintings and carvings? of the Australian blacks, and 
also on some remarkable drawings on the ground and on trees * 
executed by the same people. 

The territory within which the message-sticks herein described 
were used is about 250 miles in length by a width of about 200 
miles, and is distant about 600 miles from Sydney. It is situ- 
ated partly in New South Wales and partly in Queensland, and 


1“The Burbung of the Wiradthuri Tribes,” Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, xxv, 
295-318; ibid., xxvi, 272-285. ‘The Bora of the Kamilaroi Tribes,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Vic- 
toria, 1x, n. s., 137-173. “The Bunan Ceremony of New South Wales,” American An- 
thropologist, Washington, 1x, 327-344. “The Keeparra Ceremony of Initiation,” Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., London, xxv1, 320-338, plate xxxu. “The Wandarral of the Richmond 
and Clarence Tribes,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria, X, n. s., art. tv, May, 1897. 

2“The Rock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Journ, Anthrop. 
Inst., London, xxv, 145-163, plates xiv, xv, XVI. 

3“ Australian Ground and Tree Drawings,” American Anthropologist, 1x, 33-49, one 
plate, figs. 1 to 36. 
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is watered by the Narran, Culgoa, Warrego, and other rivers. | 
obtained the message-sticks and all the details respecting them 
from Mr James E. Miller, a police trooper stationed at Goodooga 
township. He has been traveling through that district in the 
discharge of his official duties for some years past and is well 
acquainted with the numerous aboriginal population, who still 
preserve their ancient customs. The information was not gath- 
ered by him all at once, but as opportunities offered during the 
last two or three years. After I had this paper drafted I sent it 
to Mr Miller and asked him to compare the descriptions of the 
message-sticks by a further reference to the natives who gave him 
the details. It was more than half a year before he had a chance 
of seeing all the men whom he had previously got the particu- 
lars from, and when he returned the draft to me no material 
alterations were found necessary. Mr Miller displayed great 
patience and industry in dealing with a difficult subject, and it 
is hoped others will follow his example. 

The use of message-sticks by the Australian aborigines as a 
means of communication between different tribes has been re- 
ferred to by different writers on the customs of these people, but 
most of them are too fragmentary to be of any use to the scien- 
tific investigator. Among the most important of these the fol- 
lowing names may be mentioned: In 1878, Mr R. B. Smyth 
published a work,’ in whigh he describes three message-sticks, 
with illustrative drawings. Mr E. M. Curr, in 1886, gave draw- 
ings and descriptions of two message-sticks used by some tribes 
of which he treats.2. In 1889, Mr A. W. Howitt described some 
of these sticks which he had received from different districts, to 
which he added a plate showing several figures.’ 


Description of Plate VIL. 


The message-sticks illustrated in this plate have all been re- 
produced by me from the originals, which arein my possession, 
and are accurately drawn to scale. The locality from which 
they have been obtained has been stated in each case, and their 
purport, as given by the aborigines, has been recorded as fully 
as practicable. 


1 The Aborigines of Victoria, 1, 354-355. 
2 The Australian Race, 1, 150. 
3 Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, xvutt, 314-332. 
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Figures 1 and 2.—The message-stick here represented is made 
of the wood of the cuttibundi tree, known to white men as qui- 
nine or Peruvian bark. Its length is six inches and an eighth, 
its breadth a little over three inches, and its thickness slightly 
exceeding three-eighths of an inch. 

This is a message from Nanee, Kumbo Kangaroo, a head-man 
of the Culgoa tribe, to Belay, Kubbi Iguana, one of the head-men 
of the Tinanburra tribe. Nanee handed the stick to a black fel- 
low named Imball, Kubbi Iguana, at Goodooga, on the Bokhara 
river, New South Wales, who conveyed it to Belay at Tinanburra, 
on the Cuttaburra river, Queensland, the distance between the 
two places being about 100 miles. When handing the stick to 
Belay, Imball told him that Nanee and his tribe wished to meet 
him (Belay) and his tribe on the Cudnappa river for the purpose 
of holding a corroboree. Imball further explained to Belay the 
devices on the stick as follows, which will be better understood 
by referring to plate vir: Nanee (a) sent the message from the 
Bokhara river (0), by the hand of Imball (c), via the Birie (d), 
the Culgoa (e), and Cudnappa (f) rivers, to Belay (g); that the 
stick was dispatched at new moon (h), and Belay and his tribe 
are expected to be at Cudnappa river (f) at full moon (i); (j) 
represents a corroboree ground, and Belay understands from it 
that Nanee and his tribe are corroboreeing at the Bokhara river, 
which is their taorai, and, further, that on the meeting of the 
two tribes at full moon on the Cudnappa river a big corroboree 
will be held. 

The messenger, Imball, is shown standing beside Belay, which 
conveys the meaning that he will remain with the latter until 
he and his tribe are ready to start for the place of meeting, and 
that he, the messenger, will accompany them thither. The route 
taken by Imball in going from Goodooga to Tinanburra is shown 
at (k). From Belay’s knowledge of the distance from the Bok- 
hara river to the place of meeting on the Cudnappa river, he 
would know that the Culgoa tribe would require to start for the 
Bokhara very soon after he received the message at Tinanburra. 
Nanee and his tribe would have to travel about 70 miles and 
Belay and his tribe about 30 miles to reach the place of meeting. 

Figures 3 and 4.—This message-stick was sent from Goodooga, 
on the Bokhara river, by a black fellow named Kubbi Iguana to 
his friend Yarri, Murri Iguana, residing at Angledool, on the 
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Narran river, inviting the latter to bring his tribe to Goodooga 
to a corroboree which was shortly to take place. The two places 
mentioned are in New South Wales and are about 60 miles dis- 
tant from each other. 

The stick is six inches and one-eighth in length, one inch and 
one-eighth broad at the widest part, and five-sixteenths of an 
inch thick along the middle, tapering almost to an edge at the 
sidesandends. The front side, figure 3, has a rude drawing of a 
man, about four inches long, apparently decorated for the dance. 
At each side of and below the human figure are a number of 
crosses, 34 in all, and below these are some straight and curved 
lines. There are ten notches, five on each side, nearly opposite 
to each other. The native stated that the stripes on the human 
figure mean that it is “got up ” or painted for the corroboree. On 
the other side of the stick, figure 4, there are two groups of crosses, 
one containing four, the other six, or ten in all, similar to those 
on the front side. The remainder of the carving on this side con- 
sists of a number of devices of the yammunyamun pattern, made 
up of straight lines and curves. The notches’ and crosses on the 
stick are merely added for ornament. The wood of which it is 
made is nunumbeera. 

Figures 5 and 6.—This stick was made by Belay and Kunga- 
nooay, two brothers, of the Kubbi class and Iguana totem, both 
of whom are chief men of the Tinanburra tribe, and was dis- 
patched to Nanee, Kumbo Kangaroo, one of the head-men of 
the Culgoa tribe, residing at Goodooga. The makers of the stick 
gave it, together with a verbal message, to a black fellow whose 
name I did not learn, who brought it from Tinanburra to Toulby, 
a distance of about 60 miles, where he handed it over to Kubbi 
Iguana, a man of the Culgoa tribe. Kubbi brought it to Tatalla, 
on the Culgoa river, about ten miles from Toulby, where he met 
“George,” a half-caste, a Kubbi Padamelon, who is a “ tracker ” 
attached to the Goodooga police station and who was then at 
Tatalla on official duty. Kubbi handed the stick to George, who 


1 Having heard white men say that these notches indicate a certain number of blacks, 
[asked Mr J. E. Miller, the police officer at Goodooga, New South Wales, to make the 
fullest inquiries he could from the various tribes in his district. He writes: “As re- 
quested by you, I have made strict and careful inquiries in reference to the ‘nicks’ on 
the edges of the message sticks, and as far as I can learn, they do not mean anything. 
All the blacks in this district say the ‘nicks’ have no meaning, but are merely put on 
the sticks to ornament them, or, to use their own words, ‘to make them look pretty. 
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brought it to Goodooga and gave it to Nanee, the man to whom 
it was sent, with the verbal message he had received from Kubbi. 
The message was to the effect that Belay and Kunganooay re- 
quested Nanee and his two brothers, Bindi and Bunjalah, to come 
to Tinanburra for the purpose of joining them in a big corroboree, 
which was shortly to be held there. Tinanburra is on the Cut- 
taburra river, in Queensland, and Goodooga is on the Bokhara 
river, in New South Wales, the distance between the two places 
being about 100 miles. 

The two heads alongside of each other in the middle of the 
stick, figure 5, are the two brothers sending the message, and the 
single head at each end of the stick are the two brothers of Nanee, 
to whom the message was sent. ‘here are 76 notches or nicks 
altogether, 42 of them being on one edge; on the other edge there 
are 18 notches, and then a smooth space of about an inch and 
a quarter, after which there are 16 more notches. These notches 
are added merely for ornamentation. The remaining marks on 
the flat surface, and also all the marks on the other side of the 
stick, figure 6, consisting of V-shaped lines, triangles, and quad- 
rilaterals of the yammunyamun' pattern are for ornamental pur- 
poses only. Bunches of the white down of birds were fastened 
on the ends of the stick, being tied to it by means of string at- 
tached to the notched projections at each end. These decora- 
tions are not shown in my drawing. 

This stick is eight inches and one-tenth in length, an inch 
and one-tenth across at the widest part, and a quarter of an inch 
thick. It is thicker in the middle than at the edges. 

Figure 7.—This is a message stick or token sent by a man of 
the Clark River tribe to one of the blacks at the Basalt river, 
Queensland. The messenger who brought it said it was a re- 
minder to the Bluff Downs natives to bring plenty of handker- 
chiefs and other fancy things when they next visited the first- 
mentioned tribe. The length of the stick is five inches and 
three-eighths and its diameter half an inch. It is simply a 
round piece of wood, without any paint upon it, marked all over 
in a somewhat similar manner to figure 12. 

Figures 8 and 9.—This drawing represents both sides of a mes- 
sage-stick made at Coomburrah by a native named Taballah, 


1'This is a Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri word eid to designate certain devices cut upon 
the ground or upon trees. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., London, xxv, 302; 323. 
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Murri Iguana, one of the head-men of the Cudnappa River tribe, 
who handed it to a black fellow named Kunbitalah, Murri Iguana, 
one of the Culgoa River tribe, who was at Coomburrah visiting 
the blacks there. Kunbitalah conveyed the stick to Angledool | 
and delivered it, with the oral message, to Enutbeakah, Kubbi 
Iguana, one of the head-men of the Currawillinghi tribe. Coom- 
burrah is about 80 miles from Angledool. 

This stick is made of what the natives call nunumbeera wood 
and is painted red. Its length is 8 inches and three-quarters, its 
greatest breadth an inch and fifteen-sixteenths, and its thickness 
three-eighths of an inch. ‘The holes in the ends are for the pur- 
pose of attaching feathers or hair, not shown in the drawing. 
The notches on its edges have no meaning, but are merely orna- 
mental; (a) represents Taballah, and the figure immediately 
alongside represents his wife. The two figures (d) (b) on the 
other end of the stick represent two black fellows of the Cudnappa 
tribe. On the other side of the stick, figure 9, the figure (c) rep- 
resents Enutbeakah, and the other figures (d) on the same side 
represent the blacks of the Currawillinghi tribe. On looking at 
the stick, assisted by the verbal message, Enutbeakah understood 
that Taballah was bringing his gin and two other blacks with 
him, and by the figures on the other side of the stick Enutbeakah 
saw that he was requested to bring the blacks of his tribe, the 
Currawillinghi, with him. 

Kunbitalah conveyed the stick from Coomburrah to Angle- 
dool, but this was not absolutely necessary; he could have 
handed it over to another black fellow at Goodooga or elsewhere 
on the route, but if he had done so it would have been requisite 
to have given him also the verbal message to be delivered with 
it. Coomburrah is on the Mungalalah river, Queensland, por- 
tion of the tawrai of the Cudnappa tribe; Angledool, on the 
Narran river, New South Wales, is portion of the tawrai of the 
Currawillinghi tribe. 

Figures 10 and 11.—These drawings represent both sides of a 
stick sent by Nanee (a), one of the head-men of the Culgoa tribe, 
to Boomee, Murri Opossum (0), one of the head-men of the Cut- 
taburra tribe. It was dispatched from Goodooga, on the Bok- 
hara river, to Brewarra, on the Cuttaburra river, both places be- 
ing in New South Wales. Kubbi(c), one of the head-men of the 
Culgoa tribe, carried it from Goodooga to Tatalla, on the Cul- 
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goa river, where he handed it over to Noondovayah, Murri Opos- 
sum (d), one of the Cuttaburra tribe, but not a head-man, who 
was then at Tatalla on a visit to the Culgoa tribe. Noondooayah 
then carried the stick from Tatalla to Brewarra and handed it to 
Boomee, with the following oral message: ‘“‘ Nanee asks Boomee 
to muster his tribe and bring them to Tatalla, on the Culgoa 
river, to hold a big corroboree.” (e) is the road the Cuttaburra 
blacks will travel to Tatalla; (f) is the track the Culgoa blacks 
will use in going to the same place; (g) is the track to the cor- 
roboree ground; if the Cuttaburra tribe arrive at Tatalla after 
the Culgoa tribe, they will see by the footmarks of the latter 
where to turn off the road and will follow the tracks to the 
corroboree ground ; (A) is the camp of the Cattaburra tribe, with 
Boomee standing beside it; (7) is the camp of the Culgoa tribe, 
alongside of which Nanee is standing, and (j) is the corroboree 
ground, with the track leading to it from the main road. 

The stick is made of midjerie wood and is five inches and five- 
eighths long, two inches and one-sixteenth broad, and three-six- 
teenths of an inch thick. The human figures carved on this 
message-stick are better executed than the drawing on any of 
the other sticks illustrated in this plate. An attempt has been 
made to represent the hair; the fingers are drawn on both hands 
of the figure marked (a), and on one hand of each of the other 
human figures (0), (c), (d); the features are delineated in them 
all. The two larger dots in each face represent the eyes; the 
two smaller dots below them are intended for the nostrils, and 
below these again is a mark for the mouth. 

Figure 12.—The message-stick here represented is a round 
piece of wood, a little over half an inch in diameter and six inches 
long, and is painted red. It was sent by one of the blacks on 
the Clark river, Queensland, to a black fellow known as “ Billy,” 
residing at Bluff Downs station, on the Basalt river, asking him 
and his people to come to the Ana Branch, as a big corroboree 
was coming off. The localities mentioned are in the North 
Kennedy district, Queensland. 

I have shown the marking on one-third of the circumference, 
the remainder being marked in the same way. The markings 
consist of V-shaped or zigzag lines, cut with tolerable regularity 
and sameness throughout the whole length of the stick. 
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FoRMATION OF A RACE PossEssinc IMMUNITY TO TUBERCULOSIS.— 
A memoir has recently been presented by MM. Dubonsquet- 
Labordarie and Duchesne to the Academy of Medicine at Paris 
concerning a group of families at Saint Ouen that appear for 
many generations to have been immune from tuberculosis. These 
families are 98 in number and compose 511 persons. Records 
since 1870 show that no cases of tuberculosis have occurred in 
them since that date, and old men state that they have never 
seen or heard of any cases of such lung troubles among them. 
They are farming people of excellent sanitary habits, and rarely 
or never mix either socially or by marriage with immigrants 
from other sections of the country. Their children are almost 
invariably nursed at the breast. The annual death-rate from 
tuberculosis in France is 3 per 1,000; in the army 11 per 1,000. 
The effect of heredity and of hygienic conditions is therefore 
strikingly shown in this selected group. 


ARROW-POISON IN AFRIcA.—An English review of chemistry 
and pharmacy states that the poison used by the Bushmen near 
the Kalahari desert is obtained by crushing an insect of the genus 
Diamphidia. 'The active principle was found to be a toxalbumin 
that acts on the red corpuscles of the blood, causing a dissolu- 
tion of the hemoglobine. This results in symptoms of paralysis, 
followed by death. Boiling destroys the effect of the poison. 


A Country witHour Domestic ANIMALS.—Such, according to 
a Russian journal, is Japan. As the Japanese eat no meat and 
drink no milk, they have no use for the cow. As they do not 
ride and use men as draft animals, they need no horses, mules, 
nordonkeys. There are many dogs in the country, but in a wild 
condition. They raise no sheep, goats, nor pigs, wool being re- 
placed by silk in their manufactures. Hens, ducks, and pigeons 
are rarely seen, being usually kept only for foreign consumption. 
The bulls kept near Yedo are for ceremonial use only, being 


destined to drag the funeral car of the members of the family of 


the Mikado. It would be an interesting ethnological study to 
determine what effect this absence of animals has had upon the 
development and culture of this remarkable people, who show 
in all their art such an extraordinary sympathy with natural 
objects. 
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THE VERIFICATION OF A TRADITION 
FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 


Like other Indian tribes, the natives of the pueblo of Acoma, 
in western central New Mexico, have a legend of their genesis 
and migration. In so far as the creation is concerned, the story 
of course is nothing short of the mythic, since the origin of any 
avgregation of kindred in the prescriptorial stage of culture must 
necessarily be accounted for in the same manner as the origin 
of any natural phenomenon of which they have no direct knowl- 
edge. It also has been found that the parts of these traditions 
which recount the movements of a people from place to place 
and note the adoption of other peoples as a part of their tribal 
organization, the oral record deals with actual fact and has been 
passed from generation to generation with such fidelity that the 
now archaic expressions of the ancients are still repeated each 
time the story is authoritatively told. So carefully, indeed, are 
such traditions and rituals uttered that the slightest error in 
their repetition sometimes brings to an end an entire ceremony. 

The writer has devoted considerable attention to the verifica- 
tion, by comparison with known occurrences, of those parts of 
the lore of southwestern tribes that relate to the historic period 
of that section, and has found that such legends have been pre- 
served so faithfully that they coincide fully with events known 
to have transpired as remotely as three centuries ago. There- 
fore when we hear from native lips a story of ancestral deeds, 
apparently unprofaned by Caucasian contact and without an 
undercurrent of the marvelous, its integrity may usually be re- 
lied on. 

The story of the fate of Katzimo is a part of the Acoma mi- 
gration tradition which takes that people back untold ages to 
the mystic Shipapu whence every Indian came and whither his 
shade must some day return. The earlier part of the story is 
therefore largely mythic, for it deals with a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Then the succes- 
sive occupancy and abandonment of one locality after another 
is told in elaborate detail until the present valley was reached 
and the lofty crest of Katzimo became the home of the ancients, 
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In this part of the legend there is nothing that savors of the 
mystic; it is a plain story of the probable, unaffected by the 
civilizing influences that have been hovering over their fortified 
home for more than three and a half centuries. 

Katzimo was their abiding place, but how long ago no tongue 
can tell. We only know that the present Acoma was occupied 
when Coronado came, in 1540, with such an array of glittering 
splendor as this land had never before and has never since ex- 
perienced. Five hundred, or just as likely a thousand, years 
may have passed since the falling away of a great rock mass 
that hitherto had given accessibility to the summit. Just such 
masses have fallen a thousand times since, some of them so 
recently that the elements have not had time to round their 
clean-cut edges. 

The few inhabitants that remained in the village at the time 
of the catastrophe were cut off from their kindred in the fields 
below. Ina short time their flesh became food for the ravens, 
and their bones remained to be bleached and powdered by : 
torrid sun and blown or washed away by wind or rain. Then 
the present Acoma was selected as a homesite, and there they 
lived when Coronado, and Espejo, and Ofiate, and Vargas came, 
and there they live today—an honest, peace-loving, industrious 
community. 

The legend of Katzimo was first noted and published’ by Mr 
Charles F. Lummis, the well-known author, by whom it was com- 
municated to Bandelier. In giving expression to his opinion 
Bandelier says: ‘‘ Whatever may be true in this folk-tale about 
the rock of Katzim-a (as the Mesa Encantada is called by the 
Acomas), it is certain that its appearance and the amount of 
detritus accumulated around its base give some color to the 
legend.”? It is not probable that Bandelier examined the talus 
closely or he would not have failed to observe the potsherds scat- 
tered over the summit. Knowing the mesa to be inaccessible 
by ordinary means, he doubtless viewed the cliff from the plain. 

In 1895, accompanied by Mr James 8S. Judd, now of Middle- 
town, Conn., I visited the pueblo of Acoma, where the Katzimo 
tradition was repeated to me. Proceeding to that interesting 


1St. Nicholas, 1890. Since this reference was made, Mr. Lummis has informed me 
that he first published the tradition in 1885. 
2 Papers of the Archeological Institute of America, Am. ser., 1v, Final Report, 11, 


pp. 313-314, Cambridge, 1892. 
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cliff, I found little difficulty in making my way over the talus 
and up the great cleft near the southwestern corner to within 
about 60 feet of the summit, and while descending found traces 
of the hand and foot holes that must have formed a part of the 
original trail. The talus, I observed, contained numerous frag- 
ments of pottery, unquestionably of ancient ware. Some of the 
sherds gathered were decorated in a vitreous glaze, a method of 
ornamentation now unknown to any of the Pueblo potters. 
While it was found impossible to reach the crest of the mesa save 
by artificial means, I was satisfied that a sufficient body of evi- 
dence existed in the cleft and at the base to prove the verity of 
the Katzimo tradition. 

In July last an attempt was made by a representative of a 
prominent educational institution (who evidently had no previ- 
ous training in archeologic work) to determine the truth of the 
legend of the Enchanted Mesa. With the aid of a life-line fired 
from a Lyle gun, this explorer was drawn to the summit, where 
he spent part of an afternoon in an examination of the surface. 
Nothing was found to indicate that the crest had previously 
been inhabited or, indeed, even visited. 

A few weeks after the expedition of the University explorer, 
having completed some archeologic work west of Acoma, I de- 
cided to make another visit to Katzimo and scale the cliff. 
Equipping myself with an extension ladder comprising six 6-foot 
sections, some 200 feet of rope, and a pole-pick, I procured the 
remainder of my outfit at Laguna, where I had the good fortune 
to enlist the services of Major George H. Pradt, of that place; 
Mr A.C. Vroman, of Pasadena, Cala.; Mr H.C. Hayt, of Chicago, 
and two Laguna Indians. The trip to Acoma was made on Sep- 
tember Ist. The following day was spent at that pueblo in wit- 
nessing the Fiesta de San Estevan, and early in the morning of 
the 3d our party proceeded northeastward three miles across the 
valley to the Enchanted Mesa. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the climb, which 
occupied a little more than two hours. Very little difficulty was 
experienced in reaching the summit by way of the cleft above 
mentioned, through which, according to the tradition, the trail 
formerly passed. The truth of the legend was fully borne out 
by the finding of a series of ancient holes pecked in the stone to 
receive the rungs of the rude trail-ladder. 
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After being on the summit a few moments a sherd of ancient 
pottery was found by Major Pradt, and during the succeeding 
twenty hours several more fragments of earthenware, two broken 
stone axes, a large flint arrowpoint, and a portion of a well-worn 
shell bracelet were also picked up on thesurface. A rude stone 
monument, whose origin was undeterminable by the leader of 
the previous expedition, was readily found at the edge of the 
eastern cliff wall and proved beyond peradventure to be of arti- 
ficial character. No foundation walls are now traceable, however; 
but since the more extensive talus heaps below are composed 
largely of earth, itis not improbable that the structures that for- 
merly existed on the mesa were built of the “ adobe balls ” which 
formed the principal building material of the Rio Grande tribes 
when visited by Coronado in 1540. No water remains on the 
surface of the mesa save in a few eroded “ pot-holes ” in the sand- 
stone; on the contrary, during each heavy rain, the water flows 
off in many cataracts, carrying much sand and stone with it. 
Only a few thin patches of soil now remain on the mesa top; 
much of it has been washed to the talus slopes during compara- 
tively recent years, as the numerous dead trees on the bare rock 
floor now testify. 

Altogether, there is abundant evidence that the Enchanted 
Mesa was inhabited at a remote period, and that the tradition to 
that effect is substantially true. 
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BANDELIER’S RESEARCHES IN PERU AND BOLIVIA 
FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 


It is well known, especially by those who have followed the 
interesting and fruitful studies by this indefatigable investigator 
of the ethnology and archeology of our southwest and northern 
Mexico, Mr Adolphe F. Bandelier, that soon after the termina- 
tion of the work of the Hemenway expedition he proceeded to 
Peru for the purpose of conducting similar researches in that 
country. It was through the munificence of Mr Henry Villard, 
of New York city, that these investigations were initiated in 1892 
and continued until early in 1894, when they passed under the 
auspices of the American Museum of Natural History and were 
extended into Bolivia. 

As Mr Bandelier has already submitted to the Museum a 
memoir on the results of his observations on the Bolivian islands 
of Titicaca and Koati, any reference to the later work of this 
eminent scholar would only anticipate his own elaborate account, 
which it is hoped will soon be published. As so little is known 
of Mr Bandelier’s operations under the patronage of Mr Villard, 
however, his fellow-Americans will doubtless be glad to have a 
brief sketch of his earlier operations in a field so rich in an- 
tiquities. 

When Mr Bandelier arrived at Lima, in 1892, he at once ob- 
served, even in the immediate vicinity of that city, a wealth of 
archeological material. In the Rimac bottom he saw ruins in 
every direction, and on some of the valley slopes, as well as 
along the seashore, there also are numerous vestiges of former 
aboriginal habitations. It is found, however, that documentary 
information points to the fact that here, as well as elsewhere, the 
number of these ruins is an indication of successive and not of 
contemporaneous occupancy. At the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards the most extensive ruins on the Peruvian coast were 
either completely or at least partially abandoned. This is clear 
in the case of the so-called Cajamarquilla (even the aboriginal 
name can no longer be traced), which site was not only deserted 
but even forgotten in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Irma (or, as it is now called, Pachacamac) was half in ruins in 
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1532, and Chan-chan, near Truxillo, probably the most exten- 
sive of all South American ruins, had dwindled on the arrival 
of Pizarro to a moderate village at a site called Mansiche, a mile 
away. The raids of the Incas which were repeated with such 
pertinacity on the coast tribes from the backbone of the Sierra, 
cutting off their water supply and impeding their agriculture, 
and (previously to the rather recent appearance of the Incas) 
constant warfare between the valley inhabitants had produced 
the inevitable effects of this disturbing condition—one tribe 
slaughtered the other and wrecked its abodes, and the once de- 
serted villages were never reoccupied. The so-called depopula- 
tion of Peru, Bandelier has happily discovered, is a myth in a 
sense, for it did not occur after the so-called conquest or through 
that conquest itself. 

Owing to the physical peculiarities of the western coast of 
South America, the districts of that region inhabited by sedentary 
Indians may be considered as fairly well defined by sandy deserts, 
which separate them from one another. Through some of these 
deserts wide trails, that may be called roads, were traced in course 
of time by lines of trade and barter, while similar trails also con- 
nected neighboring settlements. Thus, in Rimac valley, where 
the soil in frequently swampy, the lines of travel appear for dis- 
tances elevated above the surface. The native wended his way 
over a long, narrow ribbon-like trail, similar to a terrace encased 
between adobe walls. The supposed “ Inca roads” on the coast 
are in fact anterior to the time of the Incas. They were marked 
out by the tribes of the coast and kept up by frequent use. After 
the Incas had overpowered the coast people and partly annihi- 
lated them, they followed the lines of communication already 
established for the sake of their own convenience. 

The stupendous population ascribed to the coast valleys in 
ancient times appears justified at first sight by the extent and 
character of the different settlements; but aside from the fact 
that these settlements were far from being contemporaneous, an 
examination and detailed survey of the ruins prove that they 
were very far from harboring the numbers of inhabitants which 
they have been usually believed to contain. Chan-chan, near 
Truxillo, has been credited with hundreds of thousands at least, 
while from the plan sent in by Bandelier to the American Mu- 
seum, on which is noted every wall still visible, it may be seen 
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at a glance that, everi ascribing to the settlement the greatest 
possible expanse for courts and garden beds and allotting to each 
individual a minimum of space, Chan-chan could never have 
contained 50,000 people in all, while the population of Irma or 
Pachacamac was even less in proportion. Another fact which 
hitherto has been overlooked is that Chan-chan, for instance, 
includes cultivated lots and fields, and that the latter occupy by 
far the greater portion of the area covered by theruins. It was 
the home not of a town or city population, but of the entire tribe, 
to which the name of Chimu has also been applied. 

Adobe is the material generally used in the construction of the 
ancient edifices, although there is hardly an extensive ruin on 
the coast that does not contain walls of stone also, The work on 
such stone constructions is fair; the blocks of stone were broken, 
not cut, and are laid in adobe mortar. Aside from adobes proper, 
so-called terrones or cajon work is also met. The adobes are 
usually of larger size than those made today, and they contain 
traces of indigenous grass. The walls are frequently daubed 
over with clay, the plastering being painted in white, Indian red, 
and yellow ocher. Other tints may also have been used, but the 
excavations have not yet revealed them. 

The adobe walls are usually of remarkable thickness. At 
Irma or Pachacamac the great wall barring access to the place 
from the north is twenty feet thick, and walls of eight, ten, and 
more feet in width are not uncommon. In that ruin, as well as 
in the remains of ancient Sureo, near Chorrillos, the size of the 
rooms appears disproportionately small in relation to the thick- 
ness of the walls. The latter also taper at the top, and the 
thought has been suggested to Bandelier that they had no other 
roofs than perhaps a covering of mats. Such a shade would be 
perfectly sufficient in the climate of the coast, where rains are 
very rare, though not absolutely wanting, as is sometimes be- 
lieved. Buildings of more than one story are seldom found and 
these always appear to be an exception to the general type. 

Artificial platforms and mounds are very common; indeed 
where the ground is low and swampy they appear to be the rule. 
Furthermore, every ruin occurring on dry and solid soil that has 
been examined has several tall artificial mounds within its area ; 
some of these show traces of smaller buildings on the summit 
or on the sides, while others are so far destroyed that it is no 
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longer possible to determine whether they also bore edifices of 
some kind. 

In Rimac valley and in those portions of the valley of Truxillo 
and of Chicama where the artificial platform or platform-mound 
prevails as a type, an examination of its structure was frequently 
possible. Mr Henry Bruening, one of Bandelier’s friends and 
collaborators (now returned to Germany), had several of these 
structures cut through to the core in accordance with Bandelier’s 
suggestion, and the mass invariably proved, as had been noticed 
at the hacienda of Lince near Lima, and elsewhere, to consist of a 
network of adobe walls forming what appeared to be numerous 
chambers, but which in reality were densely packed with earth 
or gravel, according to the greater or less convenience of one or 
the other material. The bottoms are frequently gravelly, and 
the drift was gathered in order to render the soil more suitable 
for cultivation and afterward used for solidifying the bases on 
which the Indian reared his abode. Around the mass of adobe 
walls filled in with earth or clay, a plating, so to speak, of adobe 
of greater or lesser thickness was built, this plating being applied 
so as to form an inclined plane, thus giving the mound a taper- 
ing form toward the top. This mode of construction (which also 
explains the chambered mounds in Gila valley, Arizona, regarded 
as many-storied houses when first noticed), as well as the great 
thickness of the walls, doubtless owe their origin to the frequency 
and violence of earthquakes on the Peruvian coast. 

In the very center of such mounds,when completely excavated 
or removed, features were observed that recall forcibly the New 
Mexican Indian custom of giving to each inanimate object its 
heart. In some instances round columns formed a kind of an 
interior niche ; in others, a small chamber contained urns or jars 
with maize-meal. A remarkable and very significant feature was 
observed by the explorer in a partly ruined mound at Chan-chan. 
The core of this structure when opened showed two well pre- 


served altars of adobe. In such interior apartments figurines of 


metal, clay, or wood are almost invariably found, and the mate- 
rially valuable finds made in Peruvian ruins in earlier times came 
from the “ heart ” of one or the other of the artificial elevations 
described. 

The size of some of these mounds is surprisingly great. In 
periphery possibly none of them equals the mound of Cholula, 
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but several approach it very closely in height. The largest of 
these structures are the so-called Huaca del Sol, a gigantic pile 
of adobe-bricks near Moche, in Truxillo valley, and the colossal 
mounds near Tambo de Mora, in the valley of Chincha. The 
documentary information regarding the purpose of these edifices 
is yet too fragmentary to afford much information. Many arte- 
facts, human remains, etc, have been sent by Bandelier from 
these ruins to the American Museum of Natural History, where 
a portion of them are now on exhibition. 

The aboriginal idioms of the coast, we are informed, have not 
completely disappeared. The Moch dialect or language is still 
oceasionally heard in the vicinity of Truxillo, and the Indians 
of Eten, Ferrefiafe, Monseffa, and even of Lambayeque preserve 
their original language, although they seldom use it in the pres- 
ence of strangers. The Quichua, also formerly spoken, has al- 
most entirely disappeared on the coast. Local names abound, 
both in the coast idioms and in the Quichua tongue, the latter 
being considerably modified through contact with the coast lan- 
guages, as well as through the introduction of Spanish. Of an- 
cient creeds and beliefs, the practice of witchcraft seems to be the 
only vestige. Sorcerers, practicing their art in the primitive 
method, are found chiefly in the northern coast pueblos, and 
they are not unfrequently sought from distant points in order 
to discover lost or stolen articles, or even for the purpose of heal- 
ing and curing. Their performances recall those of the medi- 
cine-men of northern tribes in general. 

Flattening of the occiput seems to have been a common cus- 
tom among the ancient inhabitants of Truxillo valley. All the 
crania recovered by Bandelier in that locality show that pecu- 
liarity. Unfortunately, the collection of crania made at Chan- 
chan was lost while deposited for safe-keeping with the depart- 
mental authorities of Libertad. 

After successively exploring the ruins of the Lince, of Surco and 
Magdalena in Rimac valley, of Irma or Pachacamac in the vale 
of Lurin, of Ronceros and Cerro de Tiza in the neighborhood of 
Pisco, of the levels about the upper course of Pisco river, the ad- 
mirably preserved buildings of Tambo Colorado and the ruins 
of Humay still higher up ; and after making, finally, a complete 
survey of the ruins of Chan-chan, it was determined to recon- 
noiter the upper course of Marafion river on the eastern slope of 
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the Cordillera in the Peruvian north, whence the reports about 
the ruins at Kue-lap had created great interest. 

The journey to these rugged and little visited districts carried 
the explorer through the historically celebrated town of Caja- 
marca. Very few vestiges of the former village of that name now 
remain, but Bandelier has noted that the extent of the pueblo 
may still approximately be traced, and that it does not bear fa- 
vorable comparison in point of size with the present town of 12,000 
inhabitants. Of architectural remains, the so-called house of 
Atahualpa is the best known specimen. The lower part of the 
walls of this quite small building show the peculiar type char- 
acteristic of the ruins at Cacha, Cuzco, and in the Inca region 
proper. The blocks forming the walls are irregular in form, some- 
times trapezoidal and with reéntering angles, the surface slightly 
salient above the edges, and most neatly fitted through careful 
atrition, so that there was no need of binding material. An 
adobe structure with a gable, on the Cerro de Santa Apolonia, is 
also ascribed to the period antedating the conquest, as well as 
a storie “ seat” near by. 

The gable roof alluded to is characteristic of the ruins in the 
Sierra and even in the quebradas leading directly up from the 
coast. The ruins in these narrow and picturesque gorges are not 
very numerous, and form but very small groups. On the high 
crests, as at Chuqui-Manga, for instance, and at elevations that 
seem at first sight to approach the snow-line (while in reality 
they are yet far below), more entensive ruins are found. 

As the season was too far advanced to permit an investigation 
of the region of Cajamarca and Cajatambo, Bandelier was forced 
to hasten toward the Amazon in order to reach Chachapoyas be- 
fore the torrential rains commenced. It so happened, however, 
that the rains began much earlier than usual and with uncom- 
mon force ; still he crossed the Marajion at Balsas, reached Cha- 
chapoyas, and thence went to Kue-lap. 

The department of Amazonas, of which Chachapoyas is the 
capital, Bandelier regards as perhaps the most broken and acci- 
dented country that he has ever seen, the highest regions of the 
Bolivian cordillera excepted. While nota single height east of 
the Marafion reaches the snow-line, traveling there is almost an 
uninterrupted’ clambering up and down, and the valleys are so 
narrow that they might more appropriately be called gorges. In 
the bottoms sugar, plantains, even coffee, may be cultivated, while 
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tropical forests with ferns of gigantic size are not uncommon. 
But as the eye sweeps upward along the steep slopes, it succes- 
sively glances over all the zones of vegetation to the coldest crests 
of the Jalea or Puna, where only potatoes can successfully be 
grown, and even higher to the grassy and chilly levels, yet decked 
with diminutive flowers, of the culminating ridges. 

The ruins lie mostly on the steep slopes and higher ridges, and 
even at an altitude of 9,000 feet and more they are buried beneath 
amass of thorny shrubbery, shaded by tall trees. Kue-lap is 
almost unexplorable, so densely is it covered with forbidding 
vegetation, while even these difficulties were increased through 
the numerous thunder-showers that interrupted work at every 
step. Yet Bandelier succeeded in obtaining a complete plan, as 
well as a number of details, and in making some excavations. 
The result has proven that the reports about Kue-lap, as well as 
the so-called plans and surveys heretofore made, are utterly erro- 
neous, and therefore that the conceptions of size and type of con- 
struction are correspondingly false. Kue-lap was a village of 
circular houses of stone, built without order in distribution on 
the level of a tall and rocky crest. This crest rises by tall steps, 
precipitous in many places, which makes Kue-lap perhaps one 
of the strongest natural points for defense which Indians ever 
selected for their abode. In order still further to increase their 
safety, the natural faces of these steps were plated, so to say, by 
fairly well constructed walls of stone, in places as high as fifty 
feet and about three feet in thickness. These walls have been 
described as artificial terraces of enormous thickness, but they 
are merely facings, made not exclusively for inaccessibility but 
more especially to guard against slides which the formidable 
rains of that section would inevitably produce. The houses are 
small and circular; rude decorations are sometimes found on 
the exterior. In many cases the natural rock forms the rear wal], 
as moisture and vegetation have wrecked everything of easy 
decay. Artefacts are not abundant, and only a small collection 
was secured. The crania are not deformed. The burials were 
found in the ground at the base of the great mural facings and 
also in niches opened in the facings themselves. 

While in the department of Amazonas Bandelier succeeded in 
gathering a number of traditions relative to occurrences anterior 
even to the time when the Incas began to raid across the Marafion. 
The ultimate fate of Kue-lap is one of the subjects of these folk- 
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tales. It is the old story of intertribal warfare, of constant har- 
assing, unsuccessful attacks, and, finally, of a successful surprise 
of the impregnable site and the slaughter and dispersion of its 
people. 

At present a dialect of the Quichua language is spoken in these 
regions, but there are a number of local names that cannot be 
etymologized by means of that idiom, not even by making the 
greatest allowance for corruption. Names like Kue-lap, Cam- 
djian, Levanto, Lamud, ete, are not Quichua. Strange it is that 
one of the ruins between Chachapoyas and Kue-lap is called 
Aymara-bamba (“plain of the Aymaras”), and that the word 
Chachapoyas itself is etymologizable more easily and more 
plausibly through the Aymara than through the Quichua lan- 
euage. 

After exploring as well as possible the ruins of _Kue-lap, Shun- 
dur, Lirio, Aymarf-bamba, Pucaré, Macro, Chauar, and visiting 
the Inca remains at Puma-cocha, rains and illness fairly drove 
the explorer back to Cajamarca. At Balsas,on the Marafion, he 
explored the ruins of Bambanej, as well as at two other points, 
thus obtaining data regarding the nature of the remains on the 
upper course of that river also. At Cajamarca the weather be- 
came worse, and only with difficulty and with disagreeable con- 
sequences to his health could Bandelier explore the artificial 
caves at the Ventanillas and Otuzco and the burials at Yerba- 
buena. As the rainy season had fully set in, there was nothing 
left him but to return to the coast to recuperate his utterly broken 
health. He reached Lima again on November 21, 1893. 

Several months after Bandelier’s return, the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York city took charge of the enter- 
prise initiated so generously by Mr Villard. In the meantime 
the political horizon in Peru assumed a seriously threatening 
appearance; a general disturbance was imminent, and with such 
a danger ahead, any attempt at scientific work in that country 
would have been impossible. It was therefore necessary to look 
for a field of operations in a locality not immediately exposed 
to revolution or foreign warfare. Bolivia, whither he had in- 
tended to direct his steps in the beginning, was and has so far 
remained quiet and at peace with her neighbors, and although 
the field of research in Bolivia is much more difficult, as well as 
less ‘showy ” than that in Peru, it was resolved to proceed 
thither. Unfortunately for the work, however, Bandelier’s party 
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did not escape even in Bolivia from the evil effects of the Peru- 
vian civil commotion. 

The explorations were directed first to Tiahuanaco, a prelim- 
inary reconnoissance of that site being conducted, and afterward 
some of the upper slopes of [llimani were investigated. Finally 
it was decided to settle on the island of Titicaca, where the Pe- 
ruvian civil war kept Bandelier and his party blockaded for three 
months and a half, when they were compelled to flee from that 
island, owing to an uprising of the Indians on the Peruvian 
shores of the lake. Retiring under protection of Peruvian forces 
to Puno, he surveyed the ruins of Sillustani. Favored with the 
loan of a hand-wheel boat by friends at Puno, he returned to 
Titicaca, and from there went to Koati. With considerable dif- 
ficulty, it became possible, through the assistance of the Bolivian 
authorities, to reach the mainland again at Chililaya, where a 
time was employed in excavation. 

Returning to La Paz after an absence of nine months in the 
field, another journey was made to the slopes of [limani in 
order to establish on its southern declivities the uppermost limit 
of sedentary occupancy in ancient times. In this Bandelier was 
successful, the limit having been found to be about 14,500 feet. 
In November, 1895, the party returned to Lima, where ten months 
were consumed in the preparation of maps, plans, and the mon- 
ograph on the two islands previously alluded to. 

In October, 1896, Bandelier again returned to La Paz, this time 
with the intention of remaining in Bolivia as long as possible. 
His first journey from this point was to the base of the great 
peak called Ka-ka-a-ka or Huayna Potosi, where, at an altitude 
of about 15,400 feet, he remained for two months, being most of 
the time blockaded by incessant snowfalls. His object was 
realized, nevertheless, for he satisfied himself that the tin which 
constitutes one of the elements of ancient bronze was not taken 
from that highly stanniferous region. From the Huayna Potosi, 
after having determined through several partial ascensions the 
limits of perpetual snow, Bandelier accepted the invitation of a 
friend to remain on the peninsula of Huata and investigate its 
ruins. Three months were devoted to this work, the weather in 
the meantime greatly impeding progress. At last accounts Ban- 
delier was making preparations for a journey to Pelechuco, in 
the province of Caupolican, in the northwestern corner of Bo- 
livia, where he hoped to spend the remaining half of the year. 
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